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Those Who Spin the Wheel About 

rpOR still the Lord is Lord of might ; 

■ In dccd^, in deeds, lie takes delight; 
The plough,'the spear, the laden barks. 

The field, the -founded city, marks; 

He marks the smilcr of the streets, 

The singer upon garden scats ; 

Those He approves that ply the trade. 

That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with’ weak virtues, weaker hands, 

Sow gladness on'the peopled lands, 

And still with laughter, song, and shout, 
.Spin the great wheel of Earth about. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


Autumn 

Glory 


nriiE silent forces of Nature arc changing the 

face of our land.' The summer is over and 
gone and the glory of autumn is upon us. 

Soon we shall see the sky through the lovely 
tracery of the trees, which is one of the most 
marvellous of all Nature’s spectacles. ’Today the 
falling leaves, the scarlet berries, the changing 
colours of the hills. Tomorrow the earth in its new 
dress, the fields with their new fertility, the whole 
realm of life stirring with new vigour. 

Even in these dark days there - can be few 
among us who have not been moved by the 
enchantment of another summer that has passed 
away. Wc say passed away, for that is how wc 
speak and write ; yet in truth the glory of the 
middle days of the year does not fade away. It 
lives, like all the past that grows into the future, 
ip the lives of those who have sccn-It. 

A Time of Growth and Vigour 

Who shall say that his life is untouched and 
unaffected by the incomparable glory of summer 
after summer—the herbaceous border that holds 
us spellbound by its dazzling beauty, its delicate 
shades and structures, its stately scarlet sentinels, 
its little blue bonders ; the cottage garden full of 
scents and colours that have filled the-lives'of 
simple folk with infinite delight from generation to 
generation ; the sturdy oak, the sweeping beech, 
arid the graceful ash ; the hedgerows full of life and 
the green carpet marching on and on through noble 
avenues ; the fields of waving corn,, the orchards 
painted in red and gold, and the rich brown earth 
alive with, the food of all nations ? • . 

this docs not pass ; it weaves itself into our 
lives and becomes a part of us. Nothing in our 
past is dead to us, and nothing of last summer dies. 

The fact is that autumn is a time of growth and 
vigour, of storing and building up. Wc have to 
think of the natural world about us as of a-world 
alive in every sense not less than humanity itself. 
If the powers of plants, and trees are limited, so 
are.ours. Wc live and move and have our being, 
and so do they. They arc not less worthily adapted 
to their work in the world than wc. 

Nature’s Busy Workshop 

The Power that has set mankind to be lord of the 
earth is the Power that has clothed the earth with 
trees and flowers and grass, and the intricate forces 
that sustain a human life arc not more wonderful 
than the forces which sustain a tree. One speck of 
matter becomes a child, a man, a king ; another 
becomes a seed, a sapling, a mighty oak ; but both 
are the product of a myriad mysterious forces 
directed by the same Power, each with life surging 
through hundreds of miles of channels, maintained 
bj r complex processes of chemistry which no man 
understands., | 

talk of our great factories working night and 

' day on munitions, but the whole realm of Nature 
is a workshop which is never still. A plant must 
fight for life. Its leaves must find light, its roots 
must find water, it must distribute energy from 
cell to cell. It must maintain its structure and 
build up its ever-growing framework; it must 
maintain its temperature, and prepare the sub¬ 
stances for the working of its vital mechanism. 
It must adapt itself to its environment and light 
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against its'enemies. It communicates impressions 
or sensations along threads which link together 
a vast myriad of cells. It is sensitive to light and 
touch and has flic sort of brain which will put a 
seed the right way up if it is planted upside-down. 

All the summer it is drinking in light and air, 
nourishing itself with the life-giving rays of flic 
sun ; in the autumn it returns its energy to its 
reservoirs. Every tree wc see is a factory of energy. 
When we sit by the fire the coal burning in the 
grate is giving back as warmth the energy which 
the leaf and root and stem of a plant drew from 
the sun and the earth before man was born. 
Millions of years ago the plant was working for 
us, building up coal out of the hard minerals of 
the earth, the thin gases of the air, and the shining 
rays of the sun ninety million miles away. 

Jt must have water, like every living thing, and it 

has the machinery for obtaining it and distributing 
it; it is collected by miles of tiny hairs on the roots 
-and carried to the top of the tree by processes'wc do 
not understand. A plant is the world’s greatest 
chemist, and in this it baffles every human chemist. 
It keeps its cells constantly supplied with water, 
and they arc Sometimes so full that the pressure on 
their walls is more than an engine’s cylinder would 
stand. Yet the walls of the cells do not break. 

The Oak Tree’s Powerful Pump 

Look at a big oak tree whose leaves arc now 
turning to autumn gold. During the summer it 
may have pumped from the earth a hundred tons 
of water. The water rises from the roots, up the 
trunk, and passes into the leaves, and through a 
million pores in a single leaf the water will ooze 
'out again. Its work is done and it goes its way. 
An oak may have half a million leaves, each leaf 
with a million pores. The greenstuff in the leaf 
(the chlorophyll) takes in through these pores the 
gases from the atmosphere, takes what it wants 
out of them, combines it with the gases in the 
water brought up by the roots, and so makes 


sugar and starch, on which it lives. Root and leaf 
work ceaselessly to build up the strength of a tree. 

Every schoolboy knows one miraculous thing 
done by every green leaf. It takes to itself the 
poisonous carbon-dioxide which wc breathe out of 
our bodies, separates the carbon from it and 
distributes it through the plant from the core to 
the circumference, and breathes back to the 
atmosphere through its pores the pure oxygen 
so essential to the human race. Without tins 
marvellous provision in a green leaf wc must all be 
poisoned. Without the ceaseless work and growth 
of plants the entire world of life—all men, all 
animals, all nations—must perish from the earth. 

Part of the Scheme of Life 

The leaves are falling, but they do not leave 
our trees “bare ruined choirs,” as Shakespeare 
wrote, in which the birds will sing no more. They 
arc returning to the earth the fertility it requires. 
The tide of life is flowing back and the tree is 
preparing for flic glory of the spring and the 
full richness of next summer. 

It is something to think of, this wonder of 
the tree which is so beautiful just now, this miracle 
of every plant and every blade of grass. Let us 
not'think them dead, or idle, or planted in the 
world to please our eyes, as the old hymn says. 
They are part of the scheme of life which has been 
built up through aeons of time for some vast 
purpose beyond our dreams. May we not learn a 
lesson front the gorgeous sunflower which raises 
its head so high in its stately pride ? It worships 
the sun as its Maker. It will stand erect and turn 
its head to it when evening comes and the sun sinks 
in the west, but in the morning it turns its head to 
the cast in greeting and (let us say) in adoration. 

We, too, may worship and adore the Power that 
creates and sustains the delicate structure of the 
living universe, for He who brings a tree from a little 
seed will bring the seed of Justice to full fruit until 
it spreads and covers all the earth. Arthur Mee 
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Australia Comes Into 
the Crisis 

The Coveting Eye of the Japs 

’’"The question is being asked, both in this country and in the 
great southern Commonwealth, what danger Australia is 
in if war breaks out in the Far East. 

From the very outset of the Hitler War Australia has taken 
her full share in sending out her sons to stand beside the other 
men of British race in every part of the world; but what of her 
own home front on the ocean over which Japan, the third 
member of the Axis,.is steadily, extending its grasping tentacles ? 

defence of its own liberty unless it 
is willing to collaborate to the 
utmost with all other countries 
similarly engaged in defence of 
their liberty. 

Such a view has the support of 
all Australians, and there is no 
doubt that all who love liberty 
will join together in resisting the 
power now seeking dominion 
over the western Pacific. America 
would undoubtedly spring to 
arms should'Austratia be threat¬ 
ened, using her powerful fleet to 
ward off any blow Japan might 
prepare against the Common¬ 
wealth. 


Australia is a long way from 
the Land of the Rising Sun, but 
that land is the homo of a 
maritime race whose great need 
is for space into which can be 
poured a rapidly expanding 
population, and Australia has 
much undeveloped country in a 
climate similar to that of Japan. 

Until the Hitler War Japan 
sought an outlet in Manchuria 
and the northern provinces of 
China Proper, but the success she 
looked for in these areas near her 
homeland has been disappoint¬ 
ing, and she has been extending 
her dominion southward, dom¬ 
inating Indo-China and threat¬ 
ening Thailand. From airfields 
in these two countries Singapore, 
the stronghold of British Malaya 
and the gateway to the Fast 
Indies and Australia, is an easy 
flight, so the Australian Govern¬ 
ment is taking a great part in 
the defence of that seaport. 

The Labour View 

The change of Government in 
Australia (three Prime Ministers 
in three months) has made no 
difference to the determination 
of her people to resist the menace 
with all her resources, and Mr 
Curtin, in his first spell as Labour 
Prime Minister, uttered these 
fine words : 

No people and no country is 
entitled to enlist support in 


Japanese Jackals ? 

Whatever plans tlie Japanese 
fire-eaters may have made against 
her, Australia can claim that she 
has to the last sought peaceful 
relations with Japan. 

The truth-is that Hitler has 
captured the attention of the 
war-making leaders of Japan 
and the Japs are being led the 
way the Italians have been led 
by Mussolini—to humiliation 
and defeat. Their leaders hope 
to play the part of the jackal in 
picking'up Hitler's, crumbs, but 
they will be doomed to disap¬ 
pointment, for civilisation is not 
to be shattered by these bands of 
criminals who disturb the peace¬ 
ful waters for the sake of what 
they can catch. 


WesideSI Willkie Fights On 


Fyfi; Wendell Willicie keeps 
up his enthusiasm and has 
become perhaps the . most 
powerful of all Mr Roosevelt’s 
supporters, as he was-flic most 
powerful of his opponents in 
the Presidential Elections. 

He has now appealed to his 
Republican party to wipe the 
ugly smudge of Jsolution off 
their record, and his appeal has 
been signed by half the officers 
of the Republican National 
Committee. 

The IVJissing 
Continent 

A new possession- lias been 
secured for Cecil’Rhodes’s bid 
home, Grootc Sclmur, the official 
residence of the South African 
Prime Minister. It is a pair of 
17th century tapestries com¬ 
pleting a set of four. They show 
Europe and America, Asia and 
Africa, and a remarkable' fact 
about them is that in representing 
tlie globe they miss one continent, 
because Australia was not known 
when they were made. 

'they have been bought by the 
Rhodes Trustees for presentation 
to the South African Union. 


It does not. seem that the 
Isolationists (the Lindberghs 
and the Hoovers and the 
Wheelers) are yet ready to 
throw up the sponge, for after 
being flung out of one. ditch 
they entrench themselves in 
another; but the cause of 
Isolation was never so weak as 
now, though it still has power 
to be a nuisance and a thorn in 
the side of Authority, even as 
a few gadflies may be a 
nuisance to a strong horse. 

One View of the 
Hitler Gang 

Dr Bcnes, the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian President, believes that 
tlie fall of Germany may be 
nearer than politicians on either 
side imagine. He declares that 
the old Prussian school of 
generals believe the war against 
Russia to be madness, and arc 
determined to lock up Hitler 
and liis gang as madmen or put 
them to death as criminals if it 
fails. ■. - 

Hitler’s diseased imagination, 
said the President, enables him 
to see day by day liis ever more 
swiftly approaching fall. 


Little News 
Ree/s 

|t is the inescapable end of 
United States policy, says 
President Roosevelt, to destroy 
the Hitler menace. 

There was a pathetic moment at 
Tobruk one day when a Polish 
officer sitting at mess read a 
telegram to say that liis wife and 
little son were alive and well in a 
Russian town ; the officers drank 
a toast to him in liis sudden joy. 

A Bristol woman has lost her 
husband and three sons in flying, 
the three boys during the way and 
their father just before the tear. 

’Jpiii! Churches and Chapels of 
Atherton in Lancashire have 
got together and devised a plan 
for convoying worshippers to and 
from evening services during the 
Blackout. 

Hirchwood. Farm at Slcipwitli in 
Yorkshire lias just lost one of its 
most valued horses, a mare 43 
years old ; its owner declared that 
she understood everything he said 
to her. 

A copy of the Shakespeare folio 
has been presented to the Library 
of Congress in Washington. , by 
Major Gill of Oxford. 

Jonathan Fisher, a blind boy, 
has tramped 200 miles to outlying 
farms in the Lake Country to 
raise War Savings. 

Over 20 million books have 
been destroyed in this country by 
air raids. 

jYf.nn stone Rural Council is to 
give Savings Stamps for 
waste paper and acorns. 

In the garden village of New 
Farswick, York, are several avenues 
with pleasant names, like Almond, 
Cherry Tree, and Lilac, and in the 
avenues live many patriotic and 
generous families. Lime Tree 
Avenue, for instance, lias a savings 
group which in 16 weeks has raised 
/307 for a light ambulance fund. 

Our lifeboat men have 'rescued 
in in weeks of this war as many 
lives as in the 223 weeks of the last 
way .. Ttvo now for every one then. 

purit.s of Manchester Girls High 
School have been working in 
the parks to gather potatoes. 

Over six million books for the 
troops have been handed in by the 
public over Post Office counters. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

piFTKKN Scouts of the 3rd 
Hexham Troop have passed 
tlie tests this year for the 
Missioncr badge for proficiency 
in Home Nursing. 

The Silver Cross lias been awarded 
to Patrol f.cadev Eric Sheppard, who 
workccLfor over an hour in pyjamas 
to rescue his father, liis sister, and 
his pets, when his home was 
wrecked. 

’ A horse and cart, the gift of a 
local resident, is used by a Nolls 
Scout Troop for their waste-paper 
collections, in the course of which 
they visit 1500 houses every 
fortnight. 

Thin 3rd Ambjcside Guides, a 
school company evacuated 
from Newcastle, have sent to the 
Red Cross live guineas, proceeds 
of a Halfpenny Party conducted 
by the Patrol Leaders. 

A Penny Afternoon organised in 
Sussex by the 1 st Partridge Green 
Guides raised £33 for Tanks. ' 

Although there, are only seven 
Guides in the. Shropshire village 
of Sliifnal, (hey have collected a 
ton ■ and a half of waste-paper, 
using an old baihchdir for the 
■purpose. , 


The Butchers of Europe 


FFiie Nazi savagery of shoot- 
ing 100 innocent people 
for the murder of two bullying 
German officers lias stirred the 
whole civilised world. 

As Mr Roosevelt says, civil¬ 
ised peoples long ago said that 
no man should be punished for 
the deed of another, but the 
Gestapo, when it is unable to 
find its man, drags 100 people 
from their homes and shoots 
them. It has long adopted the 
savage practice of holding host¬ 
ages, and in certain theatres in 
oppressed countries a citizen of 
high repute is held at each per¬ 
formance as a. hostage for. the 
good behaviour of the! town. 


These acts, says President 
Roosevelt, arc the desperate 
acts of men who know they 
cannot win, and their friglitful- 
ncss will one day bring a fearful 
retribution. 

The Prime Minister has 
issued a statement that these 
cold-blooded executions of inno¬ 
cent people will recoil upon the 
savages who order them. These 
butcheries, 'says Mr Churchill, 
surpass anything that has been 
known since the darkest and 
most bestial ages of mankind, 
and retribution for such crimes 
must.' henceforward take its 
place among the war aims of 
the Allies, 


The Great City of the Volga 


'J’he city which Russia has 
adopted as a second capital in 
case of need is on the left bank 
of tlie great River Volga at the 
point where it joins tho River 
Samara. The city was known as 
Samara until the Revolution, 
when it received the name of 
Kuibisliev. 

It rose 350 years ago when the 
Tsars were expanding their em¬ 
pire, and was fortified so as to 
dominate the countryside about 
it and keep in check tlie wild 
Cossacks of the Volga region. 
Much, trade with Central Asia 
passed through the city, and in 
the days of tho Tsars . it was 
twice tlie seething centre of 
rebellious serfs. 

The SIan in the 
Witness-Box 

There was a remarkable 
incident in the Law Courts 
the other day. A well-known 
surgeon was suing a man who 
had written a letter which the 
surgeon thought to be libellous. 
The writer of the letter went 
into the witness-box, and the 
surgeon was so impressed by 
his honesty, and liis whole 
bearing of sincerity, that he 
withdrew the case and paid 
the defendant’s costs. 

The defendant acknowledged 
that his letter had been too 
strong arid that he regretted 
it; and it was agreed that 
there was no reflection on the 
surgeon. 


The Trek of 
the Birds 

Where'do the birds go that 
have now left us so fast that only 
a few of the migrants to colder 
climes still linger, gathering in 
flocks for common guidance and 
company ? | 

They go along uncharted sky¬ 
ways known only to themselves 
by the experience handed down 
for millions of years, following 
mountain ranges, Coasts, and 
river beds, some of which have 
long since passed away, while 
for a hundred million years birds 
have been pursuing them. The 
north-eastward flying birds make 
for Heligoland as the first sign¬ 
post of their journey. ! It is 
their Clapham Junction. The 
southern migrants aim for Gib¬ 
raltar, which is their junction, 
and from it disperse over North 
Africa and the sunlit islands to 
the west of its coast. 


It is now the connecting link 
between a great grain area and 
a thriving industrial area of 
Russia, and has grown. into a 
city of broad streets and great 
squares, with immense factories, 
docks, and handsome public 
buildings. 

In the Revolution during the 
last war the Tsar and his ’asso¬ 
ciates sent their gold treasure 
here for safety. 

This great city therefore lias 
links with tho two great Russian 
eras—the cruel era of the [Tsars, 
oppressors of Russia for cen¬ 
turies, and the era of the Bol¬ 
sheviks who have refashioned the 
country into a powerful indus¬ 
trial State 

Cities and 
Battleships 

In the race between two great 
cities to raise enough money in 
War Savings to adopt battle¬ 
ships, Glasgow has beaten Bir¬ 
mingham, but both cities did 
remarkably well, Glasgow raising 
{12,000,000 and Birmingham 
over ,{10,000,000. Glasgow has 
adopted II M S Duke of York, 
one of our most modern battle¬ 
ships, and Birmingham II M S 
King George the Fifth. 

Wigan adopted the destroyer 
Janus, and Bradford tlie cruiser 
Aurora. The Janus is, of course, 
named after tlie Roman god wlio 
presided over the beginning of 
things ; the door of his tdmple 
stood open in time of war and 
was shut in time of peace. The 
Aurora was tlie Greek Goddess 
of the Dawn who rose every 
morning in the cast and tni T 
versed the sky in a chariot. . 

The Little Roat on < 
the Wide Sea 

One of the most remarkable 
feats of life-saving was achievcilL 
tlie other day when an aeroplane 
scoured tlie seas for help for 31 
drifting boat, found a ship six 
miles away, and, as visibility 
was bad, laid a smoke trail to 
lead tlie rescuers to the boat. 

THINGS SEEN 

Laburnum trees flowering in 
Epsom gardens in November. 

A child covered with a film of 
cement dust while sleeping in a 
pram in a garden by the Thames. 

Girl Guides stirring soup in an 
open-air kitchen in London for 
members of tlie W V S who were 
mixing mortar. 
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The British Army losses in 
the war so far, in all the ten 
campaigns in which it has fought, 
arc ; 

Expeditionary Forces . 100,000 
Dominion Forces . . 20,000 
Indian Forces - . . 7,000 

African Native Forces . 500 


It is believed that the Naval 
losses have been 20,000, making 
less than 150,000 in all. 

No aggregate figure has been 
published for the RAF and the 
Air Forces of the Dominions, 
but about eighty British Air 
casualty lists have been issued, 
and nrany contain .hundreds of 
names, including killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, tn proportion to 
numbers engaged, the RAF has 
undoubtedly suffered the greatest 
losses.. 

No figures have been published 
to tell the losses of the British 
Mercantile Marine, which have 
been, of course, very serious. 

THE DOG AND 
THE GUN 

'Bingo is a clog living in a village 
in the south-east coast area, lie 
is used to bombs and shells and 
gunfire, but evidently remembers 
one bad scare. 

One morning lie was out with Iris 
owner and had reached the end 
of a lane. I.ocal residents had been 
warned that one of our own heavy 
guns was likely to be fired, and 
iiingo’s owner knew what to expect. 
Suddenly the gun fired. The poor 
dog was terrified and dashed home, 
and from that day he lias refused 
to go, farther from home than the 
end of the lane where the terrible 
noise scared him, 

BLACK BUSINESS 

An extraordinary case of steal¬ 
ing the nation’s food aqd basing 
on the theft a chain of profiteer¬ 
ing sales has befen revealed by 
a Supply Ministry prosecution. 
Some wliarf official stole 232 
tons of molasses and sold it to 
certain middlemen. Then it was 
sold and sold again until the 
molasses went for ^49 a ton, 
the controlled official price being 
£4 17s Cel. 

THE MAN WHO RAN 
AWAY WITH THEM 

1 A refugee girl from Germany, 
talking to some friends in this 
country, told how they had 
believed Hitler blindly wdien he 
described to them his millen- 
niuih; and she continued : 

" Hitler said there would be no 
ricli and no poor; he himself 
was one of us ; there would be 
people’s wireless and the people’s 
car. He frightened ns about 
Communism and said lie would 
save us from it. We. put him on 
our shoulders and lie ran away 
with us.” ’ 


ATS dispatch riders on service in Northern Ireland 


In the Country at China’s Front Door 


Tf you lived in French Indo- 
China, the country now 
threatened by Japan, you would 
probably go to one of the old 
schools which meet in a pagoda. 

Nearly always built in, a 
quiet spot by the edge of the 
river, the pagoda buildings arc 
set up on wooden piles with 
outside wooden stairs and floors 
of split bamboo. Sometimes 
there is a cement floor, and a 
roof of red tiles, but mainly the 
building is of wood and open on 
all sides to the air. 

Some pagodas curl upwards 
like the Chinese pagodas, but in 
French Indo-China the pagoda 
is usually a vast two-storcy 
building, and through the split 
bamboo floor you can sec what 
is going on down below. 

The teacher, who is usually a 
Buddhist monk, is dressed in a 
saffron-coloured robe draped so 
that the right arm and shoulder 

PORTSMOUTH 

CATHEDRAL 

In paying tribute to Bishop 
Partridge the C N recently stated 
that Portsmouth Cathedral had 
been destroyed by Nazi bombs, 
and several readers have written 
to tell us the good news that this 
is not so, and that except for a 
few broken windows the cathe¬ 
dral stands unharmed. The 
Editor greatly regrets that his 
paper should have made such 
an error, but on this occasion at 
least he, is happy to he wrong. 
Long live Portsmouth and the 
beautiful cathedral now being re¬ 
fashioned from its ancient church. 


arc uncovered. His legs and feet 
arc bare and bis head shaved^ 
In the simplest schools the 
children learn only reading and 
writing and the teachings of 
Buddha, but even in the higher 
schools not much more is taught. 

It is a rule in a pagoda school 
that the master never makes a 
joke and the -scholars never 
smile. Everyone is very solemn. 
There are no pictures on the 
walls, and usually the only 
furniture is one long desk and 
a couple of blackboards. The 
scholars are dressed like the 
master in saffron robes and with 
shaved heads. 

Paper is always a bother, and 
the children use the prepared 
leaves of the sugar-palm, which 
arc cut into long pieces about 
three inches wide and fifteen 
inches long. An iron-tipped sty¬ 
lus is used to etch the characters 
of the language on the leaf, and 

The Coalmine and 
the Battlefield 

In the first 40 weeks of this 
year, despite the small number 
of coalminers at work, 7x2 
were killed and 2208 seriously 
wounded. That is a higher 
death-rate than the British 
Army’s in this war. 


each pagoda has a library of 
leaf-books fastened together with 
string. 

No salaries are paid to the 
teachers, and lessons are, held 
only in the afternoons. In the 
morning both students and 
' teachers are out in the streets 
with their begging bowls, asking 
for food for the evening meal. 

Another noticeable thing about 
these old pagoda schools is the 
lack of physical training, and 
there are no playing-fields. In 
some schools a little geography 
and history arc taught, and the 
French, with their passion for 
education, have started better 
schools in many places. But the 
pagoda school still pursues its 
quiet way in the hill-districts of 
lndo-China, and the sight of the 
saffron-robed class walking over 
the bills is still a typical scene 
in this beautiful country at the 
front door of China. 

THE INVADERS 

An Italian paper has been 
telling its readers that an attempt 
to invade England with masses 
of troops “ might result in sen¬ 
tencing the invaders to death by 
drowning.” 

Spain was less doubtful in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, and the 
shattering of her Armada was 
the result. Napoleon asked for 
24-hours’ mastery of the Channel 
for his invasion, but he met his 
fate at -Waterloo.- Von Moltke, 
Germany’s great strategist, said 
he had a score of plans for the 
invasion, but could not find one 
for getting back ! 


Foot-and-mouth disease hav¬ 
ing now disappeared in Ireland, 
our ports have been opened to 
Irish cattle, to the great satis¬ 
faction of our farmers and 
butchers. 

We are so often told that in 
Ireland the pig is ” tlic gintle r 
man who pays the rent ” that 
. we are apt to regard pig-farming 
as the main occupation of Irish 
stockbreeders. The fact is that 
immense numbers of Irish cattle 
come to us to replenish our 
dairy herds, as food ready 
fattened for . the tabic, and as 
lean young beasts that complete 
their growth on our pastures, 
to the great enrichment of our 
fields. Ireland also contributes 
normally to our needs with 
poultry; up to the outbreak of 
the war she was sending us 
over every year 20,000 tons of 
poultry, with eggs innumerable. 

RATIONS 

Some young women living in a 
country village wore complaining 
about rations. They seemed to be 
particularly concerned with the 
shortage of tinned foods, and passed 
from ,one article to the next, grous¬ 
ing at the hardships they were 
undergoing, until an old country¬ 
woman could stand it no longer, 

"If you’d been brought up with 
my brothers anil me,” she said, 
” you’d have got less than you get 
now, and you’d have thanked the 
Almighty for what you did get.” 

Sometimes it is wise to remember 
that the diet of the working people 
of two generations ago was much 
simpler, and less plentiful than our 
wartime rations. 

AMAN0FG00D COUNSEL 

The Jewish race in England 
has lost a greatly esteemed 
leader by the passing of Mt 
Nathan I.aski, father of the well- 
known K C. He was knocked 
down by a car in Manchester 
and killed, one more on the 
tragic death-roll of the roads 
that has so long been a disgrace 
to the nation, 

Mr Laski had been a magis¬ 
trate for a generation, and was 
one of the kindliest men on the 
bench, filted with the desire to 
help those who came before him. 
He would often pay the fines 
himself, and it is believed that 
by his wise counsel lie bad 
kept fifty thousand quarrels from 
getting into the courts. 

QUICK PROMOTION 

The other day a Bristol cor-« 
poral in the British Army, now- 
stationed in Scotland received 
a very quick and unexpected 
promotion. He sent his uniform 
to be cleaned at a laundry in 
his home town, and wdien the 
parcel returned he found to his 
amazement that it contained a 
brigadier-general’s tunic bearing 
rows of ribbons, including a DSO. 


The Voice 


Country Life 


'“piiKRH is a marshalling yard in 
the north which is a clearing 
house for rail traffic in Britain. 
Hugo numbers of wagons roll 
into it from every quarter, to be 
sorted and sent off to their right 
homes. They arc full of all sorts 
of materials for carrying on the 
war, and arc wanted urgently; 
and it is no easy job for railway 
workers to do, even in daylight. 
What must it be in the Blackout, 
often complicated by air raids ! 
In this yard they have hit on 


a great idea, and if it proves the 
success it seems to be, after a 
long and severe test, it will bo 
adopted generally. It is a Voice. 
It booms forth from loudspeakers 
at key points, and tells every 
man what to do. It tells him 
which wagons go. to which 
trains, points out the .right sid¬ 
ings, and stops bold-ups. There 
is more speed and less danger 
for the intrepid raihvaymen. 
So yet another Voice is work¬ 
ing against Hitler and slavery. 


A 


What Is This? 

A twelve-metre racing sloop 
in American waters with a 
spinnaker like a parachute 


disturbing _ light on con¬ 
ditions in the countryside is 
given by an argument in support 
of the claim by farm-workers for 
a minimum w'agc of fjs a week! 

It is stated that children 
evacuated from London were 
healthier and of better physique 
than many of the villagers. 
Many of these country children, 
it is said, are under-nourished 
because their parents are unable 
to afford to buy regular supplies 
of good food. Many village 
housewives have formed tlic 


habit of buying cheap rubbish 
which looks and tastes good but 
has little food value. Food con¬ 
trol and ” farming for profit ” 
have largely destroyed the bene¬ 
fits which-farm-workers used to 
receive by way of unlimited 
cheap milk and other foods. 

We have been astonished to 
see the quantities of fallen apples 
left to rot in these days. It seems 
to bear out the suggestion that 
wives prefer the food can to the 
oven; but it is wicked to leave 
apples to perish now. 


PAY 


IRELAND 


THE PRICE WE 


FOOD FROM 
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The Editor’s Table 

Jolin Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 




FROM MY WINDOW 


A WORD TO U S A 

Jt is good to read of the interest 
many Americans are taking 
in the sort of peace that is 
coining, but perhaps wo may 
send tills, word of warning to 
our cousins : 

Before we can ivin the peace 
together, zve must win the war 
together. 

' .© 

Shall We Be 

Better Citizens ? 

Tt must seem astounding to 
many people to hear it said 
by great authority that this 
country is not yet geared up 
ioo per cent for war; yet it is 
doubtless true. 

Perhaps, if it can bo so, wc 
are too free, for no people should 
be free to hinder the country 
when it is in danger, or even to 
refuse to help it. It has fre¬ 
quently been said that wc 
should be better for a touch of 
the discipline of the Slave States 
of the Dictators, and it may be 
so, for we remember that a few 
years before the war, when an 
important official document was 
sent, out to 6ooo industrial 
firms, more than 4000 took no 
notice of it. Wc must hope that 
a better citizenship will be part 
of the better world that is to 
come. 

© 

Waste,. Waste, Waste 

Jt is good to.see that we have a 
Salvage Board at last. Let 
us hope it will collect the 
salvage. 

We commend to . it for a 
beginning the quantities of waste 
paper lying about in the ruins 
of London—presumably because 
the regulations declare that 
nobody must touch it. 

A friend of the C N writes that 
it is painful to one who tears up 
books for pulp to dispatch them 
to the local council and then 
come to town to sec heaps of 
paper rotting in a ruined shop 
near Oxford Circus. 

'© 

JUST AN IDEA 

IVc are told that Brazilians have 
hvo phrases for integrity—Word 
of , an Englishman, and English 
Time. ■ 


The Age of Ignorance 

JTvkn in these days of schools, 
books, and wireless we some¬ 
times hear stories of ignorance 
which would be incredible if wc 
did not know that they were true. 

A booking-clerk at a Maid¬ 
stone railway station was asked 
if the company was still running 
day-trips to Boulogne. 

A countryman explained that 
he had not had the wireless “ laid 
on ” because he lived too far off 
the road. 

A11 old woman, . warned for 
carrying a hurricane lantern 
during the Blackout, said she 
thought she was exempt owing 
to her age. 

More extraordinary still was 
the statement of a miner at a 
Kent police court that he had 
never before seen a cornfield. 

\ © 

UNDERS AND OVERS 

ComkisoDY under 60 has thought 
out the idea that if everybody 
over 60 would not eat so much 
we should save a lot of shipping. 

Perhaps it is allowable to add 
that if everybody under 60 would 
cat less wc should save more still. 

Wc spare a line for the ex¬ 
posure of this nonsense in order 
to add what is almost certainly 
true—that if everybody over 
do were to lay down their arms 
in the fight, the cause of freedom 
would be lost. 

© 

Courage to Endure 

pATirr.R could come out any¬ 
time, but, God gives him 
the courage to stay'in. 

A German child whose father 
is in a concentration camp 

© 

HITLER’S £600,000 

Alt. over Europe the Nazis are 
robbing tlie people and loot¬ 
ing the shops, but 'Hitler did not 
wait for this opportunity before 
making his own fortune secure. 

lie has made f 600,000 by 
making the sale of Mein Kampf 
compulsory in Germany. 

Never was a book so full of 
madness and hate. Never did 
any man make so much money 
out of any book. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


A. man said lie slept round thy, mot 

clock. Thought it was a are 

mattress because it had a tick. the sou 

a 

J'in; Blackout makes 
night baiting difficult. 

Especially when the 
bread'is light. ■- 
0 

AJatcuks arc short. 

They don’t last 

long. 

□ ' 

H BURGLAR alarm in 
a bank went off 
It 


after the burglary, 
should, have gone 
after the burglar. 

0 

No toys arc being 
made of metal. 
That’s hard. 



If changing 
houses is 
a moving 
experience 


'HER and three daughters 
all “ Wrens." And has 
got his wings? 

a 

Yjlu arc glad the face 
of the country 
will not suffer from 
the shortage of 
cosmetics. 

0 

Jf it Lit u will stop at 
nothing, declares a 
U’Htcr. That is just 
zehal he will get out of 
the war. 

0 

A Nazi spokesman 
says they want to 
rule Europe in their 
own way. The trouble 
is that they arc in 
other people’s way. 


Is It You? 

P-:w of the people who read 
*■ Dickens know his letters 
and wc make no excuse for 
introducing our readers to one 
of them. 

Although it was only written 
for one friend, it contains a 
character study worthy to be 
remembered with his full-length 
portraits. 

His subjects arc some little 
old English ladies living in 
Switzerland on a small annuity. 
Once there were four sisters, 
but two have fretted them¬ 
selves into the grave, and the 
others are likely to follow 
them soon. , “ Eor 13 years 
(says Dickens) they have 
wanted very much to move 
to Italy, as the eldest old lady 
says the climate of this part 
of Switzerland doesn’t agree 
with her, and preys upon her 
spirits ; but they have never 
been able to go because of the 
difficulty of moving the books. 

“ This tremendous library 
belonged once upon a time to 
the father of these old ladies, 
and comprises about fifty 
volumes. Two of the sisters 
died in the firm persuasion 
that this precious property 
could never be got over the 
Simplon without some gigantic 
effort- to which the united 
family was unequal. The two 
remaining sisters live, and will 
die also, in the same belief. 

“ I met the eldest (evidently 
drooping) yesterday, and rc- 
• commended her to try Genoa. 
She looked shrewdly at the 
snow that closes up the moun¬ 
tain prospect just now, and 
said that when the spring was 
quite set in, and the avalanches 
were down, and the passes 
well open, she would certainly 
try that place if they could 
devise any plan, in the course 
of the winter, for moving the 
books. The whole library will 
be sold by auction here, when 
they arc both dead, for about 
a napoleon ; and some young 
woman will carry it home in 
two journeys with a basket.” 

Sad, is it not—the burdens 
wc make for ourselves ? What 
form do tlw books take with you ? 

© 

The Happy Warrior 

From a Correspondent 

Qn my desk is an Airgraph from 
the Middle East. The writer 
is a private in the Army, and 
after telling the news and assur¬ 
ing me of his own cheerfulness, 
he says : “ Well, don’t let the 

war worry you too mud), and 
keep smiling.” 

The private who wrote this 
message has had little to keep 
him smiling. He escaped from 
Dunkirk by the very skin of his 
teeth. lie was in the retreat 
from Greece. lie has been 
fighting in North Africa. At the 
moment he is in the desert, with 
about a pint of water a day for 
drinking and washing, bothered 
by heat and sandstorms and flies. 
He is far from home and cut off 
from the books he loves. Yet this 
soldier writes : Keep smiling. 

It makes me feel that I must 
try. 


The Childrei 


Bring Out Your Paper 



For all of us it should be a matter of honour not to 
waste a single piece of paper. Here is a bundle of 
waste which is going towards the 100,000 tons called for 
by the Minister of Supply to help in making munitions. 


The Ta!e of Two Girls 


J^ESroNSimuTY is a great tonic 
for restlessness, j We have 
just heard of a striking example 
from an important A T S camp 
“ somewhere in south - east 
England.” 

Here were two 1 18-ycar- 
okl volunteers employed as 
“ runners,” which means that 
they took all sorts of messages 
between their company office 
and various parts of the camp. 
But, alas, their officer, had daily 
to reprimand them for their 
tricks and mischief, and the way 
they wasted time and; neglected 
their duty, j 

Yet there was little wrong 
with these gills. Tile trouble 
was that they had too little to 
do, and felt that what they were 
doing was not serious; “ soldier¬ 
ing.” Finally, they both asked 
to ." go on the square,” so that 
they could help in drilling the 
new recruits. 

As they were known to be a 
smart and intelligent pair the 
request was granted. They were 
set to put new camp arrivals 
through their paces in squad- 
drill, marching, and saluting, 
and they rose to the sense of 
their new responsibility in a 
manner quite amazing, 

So excellent was their work 
that within a very short time 
they both received lance-cor¬ 


poral’s stripes, which made them 
keener and more efficient than 
ever, and today they arc ideal 
" soldiers," a credit to their unit, 

What is more, they are seeing 
to it that every girl who comes 
under them is as smart as she 
can be, as smart as they can 
make her. No adjutant, however 
imposing, could do better with 
recruits than these 18-ycar-okl 
corporals arc doing. Their story 
is 011c more proof that bpys and 
girls, as we see in school life, 
always respond to positions of 
trust. No matter how impish 
they may be, once they are 
given responsibility they drop 
their mischief. 

In this war young people, are 
rising to the sense of responsi¬ 
bility in a manner which makes 
their elders proud of our, British 
youth.. I11 the Services find the 
factories, in A R P, in the Scouts 
and Guides, in countless self- 
sacrificing and patriotic efforts 
great and small, we see this 
process at work. The Jicroism 
shown every day by our boys 
and girls, and so often recorded 
in official awards of distinction, 
is instinctive ; but it is also a 
direct reaction to responsibility, 
the answer to the trust 1 which 
has been placed in their bauds 
and in which they would bo 
ashamed to fail. 


The Little Old Gentleman 


P ^ young Canadian on leave 
was lunching in; a Leeds 
restaurant with a friend. 

" I have been invited to many 
homes,” said he. “ Folk have 
lent me books, and altogether 
I’ve had a wonderful time since 
I crossed the Atlantic. The only 
thing I need now,” he remarked, 
“ is a gramophone,, and I guess 
I’ll pick one up before long.” 

A little old gentleman at the 
next tablclcancd forward. " Ex¬ 
cuse me,” he said; ” if you are 


wanting a gramophone I believe 
I know where you could got one.” 

It was arranged that the 
young man should go with the 
old one, and an hour later the 
Canadian and his friend met by 
arrangement again. " Well,” 
said his friend, " I sec you’ve 
bought a gramophone.” 

" It wasn’t for sale," said the 
Canadian. "You English are just< 
plain crazy ! The old gentleman 
wouldn’t let me pay a cent—and 
he throw some records in, too ! ” 
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I he Game That is Half 
as Old as Time 

BY OUR COUNTRY LAD 


‘T'm; children wo saw playing 
Knucklebones the other day 
were keeping alive the most 
ancient game of skill in the world. 

Children played it when 
Abraham and his flocks were at 
Ur in the Chaldees. Greek 
maidens toyed with it when 
the Persian hordes from Iran 
withered like Italians before the 
heroism of the Greeks. A clay 
group in the British Museum 
shows two of them at it. 

Knucklebones and Conkers 

Tradition says the Homans 
brought it to Britain. They 
may have done so. They must 
have started the less venerable 
game of conkers, played with 
the shiny kernels dropped from 
the chestnuts, for they certainly 
brought the first chestnut trees 
and planted them round their 
villas. We have feeling that 
the British lads even then had 
nothing to learn about' knuckle¬ 
bones. 

The- Homan tradition was 
revived for us the other day 
when we revisited a village so 
much more famous than our 
own that it finds a place in the 
King’s England. It has a church 
of famous tombs and Saxon 
foundation, and a noble gate¬ 
house, still standing, and a ruined 
abbey where an English king 
brought a Trench princess to 
be his bride. While we lingered 
beside this pageant of our island 
story an : antiquarian friend 
slily asked us if wo had missed 
the wall where the Romans 
played knucklebones. Wo had. 
lie led us to a shabby wall at 
the end of a by-way. It did not 
look very Roman. 

But at its foot was a sight 
which surprised him as much as 
ourselves. A group of children, 
some from the country, some 
from town, were playing knuckle¬ 
bones—hard at it—with hazel¬ 
nuts for dice ! 

The veritable knucklebones 
should be small bones (much 
prized) about an inch long and 

half ah inch thick, from the 

( 

Fleet Street Has 

A/Jany of us think our news¬ 
papers lack taste in these 
days ; even the C N is at times 
'accused of being ill-mannered to 
‘Dr Gocbbcls and Mr Schickl- 
Igrubcr. 1 But things have im¬ 
proved in the last hundred 
years. 

, It will interest and amuse our 
renderfj to see this passage on the 
■ great .Lord Macaulay, written 
' just over a century ago. Macau¬ 
lay had made a mistake by 
dating his election address from 
Windsor Cattle, where ho was 
staying when lie wrote it, and 
this is what the leading journal 
of the day said of this 1 blunder 
and the man who made it: 

' These men petted at Windsor 
Castle 1 Why, they, are hardly fit to 
fill up the vacancies that have 
occurred by the lamented death of 
Her Majesty’s favourite monkeys. 

There can no longer be any 
doubt of the qualification which’ 
recommended Mr Babble-tongued 
j Macaulay to the favour of Ministers. 
‘No: his letter to the • electors o£ 
1 Edinburgh has Set that point at 
'■rest. His east-iron impudence has 
"earned his promotion. Sit a beggar 


hock joints of the legs of slieep 
or lambs. The Greek name for 
them is “ astragalus,” and they 
were most plentiful in places 
where shepherds watched their 
flocks by night—in Palestine, or 
Greece, yes, or in Russia, or 
Japan, or Egypt, for there is 
no older game than this. It is 
universal. It is half as old as time. 

The way of playing it is 
simple. Five knucklebones arc 
held in the palm of the hand and 
thrown up. One is caught, four 
dropped. Or three are thrown 
from the back of the hand, and 
two caught—and so on. 

But as the pastime goes on 
the throwing and catching grow 
in difficulty. To an ignorant 
onlooker it is bewildering and’ 
we should never have learnt 
about it from these children, 
though some of the Londoners, 
showing new tricks to their 
country playmates, were eager 
to explain. But wo gathered 
most about it all from a de¬ 
scription written by Miss Elsie 
Budd and Mr Clarence New¬ 
man in the Folk Lore Journal. 

Mysterious Names 

The players begin, in turn, 
with Openers. They go on 
with Rocks, the Chimney, 
Bridges, Houses -or Stables, 
Krecsans, Slcevcnes, Crawlers, 
and Everlastings. Goodness 
knows where the names came 
from. They have come down 
to English children, through 
more than 3000 years of child¬ 
hood’s memories. They may 
have begun in the Stone Age, 
and so been destined to be 
played on London pavements 
an<l in the shadow of a wall in 
an English village. 

The spirit of the child is in 
this play. It keeps the old 
world young: The permanence 
of the pretty pretences of the 
knucklebones is a promise that, 
through all the shadows, the 
careless joyousness of child¬ 
hood’s fancies will be with us 
always, never • to fail or pass 
away. 

EVlended Sts Ways 

on horseback and our readers 
know liow lie will ride. Mr 
Babblc-tongued Macaulay’s epistle 
furnishes ’ a striking example - of 
the truth of that proverbial saying. 

It seems that his uncouth, un¬ 
comfortable presence lias been 
obtruded on Her Majesty at 
Windsor, and the creature has 
actually had the impudence to date 
his letter to the electors from 
Windsor Castle ! We would per¬ 
suade ourselves that the Scotcli 
papers have been hoaxing us, and 
Mr Babblc-tongued Macaulay ad¬ 
dressed his letter not from the 
Castle, but from the Castle Tavern. 
But no; he has somehow or.other 
been pitchforked into the palace, 
and though in all probability lie has 
been admitted as a guest there 
only for the sake of being made 
fun of by Lord Melbourne and the 
ladies, still the distinguished honour 
has given his brain another turn. 
This is evident from the insufferably 
conceited strain of his epistle to the 
scum of the Edinburgh electors. 

That piece of elegant journal¬ 
ism is from The Times of 
September 28,1839, and stands as 
a great example of the improve¬ 
ment that has taken place in the 
manners of Fleet Street. 


A Flower by 
the Way 

I saw a delicate flower had 
grown up two feet high, 
between the horse-path and the 
wheel-track. An inch more to 
the light or left had scaled its 
fate, or an inoli higher ; and yet 
it lived to flourish as much as 
if it had a thousand acres 
of untrodden space around it, 
and never knew the danger it 
incurred. It did not borrow 
trouble, nor invite an evil late 
by apprehending it. 

Henry David Thoreau 

John Bunyan’s Riddle 

■"Then were they very merry, and 
1 sat at the table a long time, 
talking of many things. Then said 
the old gentleman. My good land¬ 
lord, while we are cracking your 
nuts, if you please, do you open 
this riddle : 

A man there was (though some did 
count him mad), 

The more he cast away the more he had. 

Then they all gave good heed, 
wondering what Gains would say. 
So lie sat still awhile, and then 
replied : 

He who hestoivs his goods upon the 
poor 

Shall have as much again, and ten 
times more. 

Then said Joseph, I did not think 
you could have found it out. Oh, 
said Gains, I have been trained up 
in this way a great while; nothing 
teaches like experience. 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

THE HIGHEST 

All, my God, 
What might I not have made of 
thy fair world 

Had I but loved 'tliy highest 
creature here ? 

It was my duty to have loved the 
highest; 

It surely was my profit had I 
known : 

It would have been my pleasure 
had I seen. Tennyson 

The Root of All Happiness 

’Thus annual labour of every nation 
* is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessities 
and conveniences of life which it 
annually consumes. Adam Smith 

THE SACRED REFUGE 

WfiiETHKR this portion of the 
world were rent 

By the rude ocean from the 
continent. 

Or thus created—it was sure 
designed 

To be the sacred refuge of 
mankind. Edmund Waller 

A Father to His Little Ones 

T have given you, forsooth, kisses 
* in plenty and but few stripes. 

If ever I have (logged you it was 
but with a peacock’s tail. 

Sir Thomas More 

TO RUSSIA’S YOUTH 

You are the hope of the world, 
the seed of the future class¬ 
less society of all humanity, a 
society without exploitation of 
man by man, without frontiers 
between tiie States, without 
hatred between races and peoples. 
Roland Romaintotlieyouthof Russia 

Ever Shone the Star 

have been near, I have been 
far, my back's been at the 
wall. 

Yet aye and ever shone the star 
to guide me through it all ; 
The love of God, the help of man, 
they both shall make me bold, 
Against the gates of darkness as 
beside The Gates of Gold. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 



OwoN 


The Empire That Girdles 
the World 


1 


JTngland, England, England, 
Girdled by ocean and skies, 
And the power of a world, and 
tlie heart of a race. 

And a hope .that never dies. 
England, England, England, 
Wherever a true heart beats, 
Wherever the'rivers of commerce 
flow. 

Wherever the bugles of conquest 
blow, 

Wherever the glories of liberty 
grow, 

Tis tlie name that the world 
repeats. 

And yo who dwell in the shadow 
Of the century’s sculptured piles, 
Where sleep our century- 
honoured dead 

While the great world thunders 
overhead. 

And far out miles on miles. 
Beyond the smoke of the mighty 
town. 

The blue Thames dimples and 
smiles, 

Not yours alone the glory of-old, 
Of tlie splendid thousand years, 
Of Britain’s might and Britain’s 
right, 

And the brunt of British spears. 

Not yours alone, for, the great 
world round. 

Ready to dare and do, 

Scot and Colt and Norman and 
Dane, 

With the Northman’s sinew and 
heart and brain. 

And the Northman’s courage for 
blessing or bane, 


North and south and cast and 
west, 

Wherever their triumphs bo, 

Tlioir glory goes home to the 
ocean-girt isle 

Wl\cre the heather blooms and 
the roses smile, 

With the green isle under her 
lee; 


And if ever the smoke of an alien 
gun 

Should threaten her iron repose, 
Shoulder to shoulder against the 
world, 

Face to face with her foas, 

Scot and Celt and Saxon arc one 
Where the glory of England goes. 

And wc of the newer and vaster 
West, 

Where the great war banners arc 
furled; 

And commerce hurries her teem¬ 
ing hosts, 

And the cannon are silent along 
our coasts, 

Saxon and Gaul, Canadians claim 
A past in the glory and pride 
and aim 

Of the Empire that girdles the 
world. 

England, England, England, 
Wherever the daring heart 
By Arctic floe or torrid strand 
Thy heroes play their part; 

For as long as Conquest holds 
the earth, 

Or commerce sweeps the sea, 

By orient jungle or western plain, 
Will the Saxon spirit be. 

And whatever the people that 
dwell beneath 

Or whatever the alien tongue, 
Over the freedom and peace of 
the world 


Till the last great freedom is 
found, 

And the last''groat truth be 
taught. 

Till the last great deed is done, 
And the last great battle is 
fought, , 

Till the last great fighter is slain 
in llie last great light, 

And the war-wolf is dead in his 
den, 

England, breeder of hope and 
valour and might. 

Iron mother of men ! 

W. Wilfred Campbell of Canada 


mfJJ 
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On the allotments in a Berkshire village 
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The lest Medical Attention 
Within Everybody’s leach 

'“Two very important announcements about the future of the 
* nation’s health made last month memorable. 

The first was the speech of Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of 
Health, in which he explained to Parliament the steps being 
taken to ensure a new system of hospital organisation and 
medical education for the whole country. The second was 
the establishment of a Nuffield Fund of £150,000 to promote 
insurance schemes which will help professional and middle-class 
patients to obtain the expensive forms of treatment that are 
usually obtainable free in the hospitals they help to maintain. 

The national scheme (which survey Greater London, which 

is outside the Trust. 

For all hospitals the. Govern¬ 
ment proposes to maintain the 
principle that patients should 
make reasonable payments to¬ 
wards the cost of their treatment; 
but some cures need very costly 
apparatus, and this is where 
Govermnentgrantswillbe so help¬ 
ful, and where Lord Nulhcld’s 
fund will prove of great value. 

An Insurance Fund 

Certain methods of cure are 
so costly that only rich folk 
can afford to pay for them. 
Members ol the middle and 
professional classes have in some 
districts joined together in con¬ 
tributing to a kind of insurance 
fund to provide specialist treat¬ 
ment, and beds in certain 
hospitals are reserved for such 
patients, but, of course, there 
is a limit to what can be done. 

The new plan of Lord Nuffield 
is to provide a reserve fund for 
these pay-bed systems. This 
will be administered by a central 
body which will make them 
uniform in contributions and 
benefits and enable more pay- 
beds to be established. 

Lord Nuffield lias been so 
wise in the hospital schemas he 
has promoted that this support 
for a service which is compara¬ 
tively new should ensure a much 
bigger membership, with more 
funds to provide equipment and 
tlie most expert advice. 

There is little doubt that this 
control the efficient organisation .middle-class scheme will take 
of all hospitals within their areas, its place in the national scheme. 
The Nuffield Provincial IIos- It is essential that everybody 
pitals Trust has performed some- should be able to receive all the 
thing in this direction, and the benefits medical research has 
Government is now going to made possible. 


itself owes much to the pioneer 
work of the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust established a 
year or two before the war) 
provides for a hospital service so 
comprehensive that appropriate 
treatment will be readily avail¬ 
able for everyone in need of it. 

At present our hospital ser¬ 
vices depend on voluntary 
agencies (which mainly rely on 
charity for tlieir work) and on 
local authorities, which levy 
rates for their requirements. 

Every type of hospital is 
served by doctors who have 
received their training at the 
medical schools attached to the 
chief hospitals. Mr Brown’s 
announcement that the Govern¬ 
ment is contemplating increased 
educational grants to teaching 
hospitals is therefore an im¬ 
portant feature in the new plans. 

State Grants 

The Government recognises 
also that national funds will have 
to be made available for volun¬ 
tary hospitals when they are 
called on to develop on special 
lines so as to fill their appropriate 
places in our health services. 

To achieve the best results 
there will have to he real co¬ 
operation between the voluntary 
and municipal hospitals in order 
that waste can be avoided, 

Accordingly it is suggested 
that instead of many individual 
local authorities there should be 
a few big units to establish and 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Pussy Runs Away 


W HEN Daddy went off to 
sea Mummy took the 
children to live in the country. 
As they couldn’t keep Pussy 
tlicj? found a good home for 
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her with an old lady who lived 
close to their new home. 

They were not used! to 
country life, and were so in¬ 
terested iii the doings of the 


little farm where they were 
staying that for a time they 
quite forgot poor Pussy. And 
then, when they did go to ask 
about her, they were horrified 
to find that she had gone. 

" Gone ! ” they cried. 
" Where ? ” 

Alas, no one knew. She 
had been well fed, but she had 
evidently not been able to 
settle down. 

“ I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised,” said the old lady, 
who seemed almost as upset 
as the children, "if she had 
found her way home.” 

" Oh, but she couldn’t,” 
exclaimed Jim. "Why, it’s 
miles and miles away.” 

But she had. When the 
children got there-—they had 
to go by train—they were 
amazed to find Puss, looking 
very forlorn, sitting 011 the 
doorstep, but glad enough to 
see them, you may be sure. 

They took her back, and 
this time she had to stop. 


Penelope's 

Web 

VWiniN a task seems to have 
no end and to make no pro¬ 
gress (like, let us say, Hitler’s 
attempt to enslave 11s all),’we 
sometimes say of such fruitless 
labour that it is a Penelope’s web. 
And what is a Penelope's web ? 

To many who use it the 
phrase means nothing, blit to the 
ear of the scholar it is a grateful 
reminder of one of the great 
stories of the days of old. 

Penelope lived at the same time 
as the faitllejcn, whose imprison¬ 
ment at 'Troy led to the Trojan 
war celebrated in the majestic 
Iliad of Homer. A famous 
princess of Greece, Penelope 
married Ulysses, whose adven¬ 
tures have furnished the dreams 
of many generations of poets. 

With other illustrious Greeks 
Ulysses went to the war, survived 



Save to Win 

17 very one of us can help to win the war and every one .can 
■*— 1 help to shorten it. We help by saving as much as if.wc 
were making bullets or firing guns. It is the power to hold out 
that will win in the end, and that is the power of the people 
everywhere, the power of all who save, cither in money or in 
materials. It is saving that will make ns unbeatable in the end, 
because our strength will be inexhaustible. Who saves all lie 
can is the best friend of his country now. 


Penelope surprised by her suitors 

its perils, and at the end of ten 
years began bis ten-year journey 
home. With him we arc not here 
concerned; our story lies with 
Penelope left solitary at home, 
awaiting the return of her lord. 

Weary days lengthened into 
woeful years, and still Ulysses 
did not appear. The war was 
over, sweethearts had come back 
to claim their brides, husbands 
had hastened home to rejoice 
with wives and children ; only 
Penelope remained alone, sad and' 
desolate. Surely, said faint¬ 
hearted friends, Ulysses must 
have died by the way. After so 
long be would never return. 
Would Penelope not accept a 
new love to replace the old ? 

But Penelope’s hope was un¬ 
dimmed,, her constancy was 
unshaken ; she remained true to 
her absent king, although princes 
fi'om afar flocked to her court. 

She met all advances with a 
gentle refusal, but at length 
her attitude was thought by her 
kindred to,be unreasonable. 

Penelope had wit and wisdom 
as well as beauty and bounty. 
Very well, she said at last, she 
would marry when she had 
finished her tapestry. 

Labour Without End 

Day after day the assembled 
courtiers eagerly awaited the 
completion of the task, but, 
strange to say, although Penel¬ 
ope toiled unceasingly, working 
at the tapestry each day, the 
tapestry grew no longer, the end 
of the work appeared no nearer. 
What she did each day Penelope 
undid each night. \ 

So the suitors waited in vain 
for the hand of Penelope, and 
at last her faithful waiting met 
with its reward. Ulysses, after 
twenty years of war and wander¬ 
ings, came home, to find Penelope 
steadfast still, beautiful, devoted, 
and loyal as in the very earliest 
days of their union. 

Love was on thp throne of 
Ithaca again, but though Penel¬ 
ope was not idle, her tapestry 
was never finished. Today it is 
a symbol for labour without end, 
but it is more than that, for it is 
the banner of a quenchless faith 
and a devotion that will not die. 


Saying Coal 

Sift and use all cinders, slack* and 
coal dust. 

Use the cinders for starting a 
fire, use the slack and dust : for 
banking a fire. Large coal 
banked with damp slack will 
make a lasting and economical 
lire. Do not break up large coal 
more than necessary. 

Take coal oil the fire before going 
to bed. 1 

Normally it should not: be 
necessary to make up the living 
room fire after 8 p m. Let the 
fire out if you arc away from 
home for the evening. - 
Stop all draughts. 

So you will retain heat in the 
room. Screens and thick cur¬ 
tains will help. 

Use the poker sparingly. 

Better still, do not use it at all. 
If you must poke your boiler fire, 
or your open fire, do not poke it 
from the top. 

Put fire-bricks at the sides or 
back of your grate. 

You will get the same amount 
of heat with less fuel. 

Whenever possible use the sit¬ 
ting roonr fire for l>oi ling tire kettle. 

Use your hot water boiler or 
radiator only when really re¬ 
quired. 

Radiators take heat from the 
hot water and use up fuel. 

Keep your pans and kettles clean 
outside as well as Inside. 

A furred or dirty kettle wastes 
fuel. 

Use hot water sparingly. 

Never wash undei* a running 
hot water tap, wasting both fuel 
and water. 

Use the open front of your 
boiler sparingly.. 

'The water heats better- when 
the front is closed. 

Work your boilers with dampers 
as nearly closed as possible. 

Waste occurs when dampers 
are open more than necessary. 

Do not force the boiler. 

It is more economical to heat 
water gradually than to rush up 
the temperature by having a 
rapidly burning fire. 1 


Baying Idas 

ON ROOM HEATING 

Never leave the fire burning 
when it is not needed. If the 
fire has a duplex tap, turn , out 
part of the fire as soon as the 
.room is warm enough. 

ON WATER HEATING 

Never run the hot water tap 
unnecessarily. 

Don’t wash single items of 
laundry ; try to save them for 
one batch. Steeping clothes 
overnight saves hot water. 

.Do the washing-up in bigger 
batches instead of in little bits. 
Scrape plates and ’ dishes and 
wipe cutlery before wasliing-up. 
If there is less grease less hot 
water is needed. 

Use less, water in your hath. 
You will save both gas and water ; 
water needs fuel to pump it. 

ON COOKING 

When the oven is alight see 
that it is used to full capacity. 
If you have more space than you 
need for one meal, put in some¬ 
thing for the next day. 

The oven remains hot for 
some time after the gas is turned 
out, and the cooked food can be 
kept hot without using more gas. 

Alwaj's use a small burner for 
simmering. 

A hot meal can be cooked over 
one gas ring in a steamer. 

Turn down the gas under a 
saucepan as soon as the contents 
come to the boil ; a small flame 
is enough to keep them'boiling. 

Never let the gas flare up 
round the sides of the saucepan. 

Do not put a quart of water in 
the kettle when you want a pint. 

Cook vegetables in a covered 
saucepan with the minimum ot 
water. This preserves food value/ 

When the grill is in use, put a, 
saucepan or kettle on the top td 
use the heat that rises. 

Clean the cooker regularly. 
Dirt wastes gas, 

ON LIGHTING 

Do not leave lights burning 
unnecessarily. 

Keep the burners clean and 
free from dust. 


Hitler’s Order of Darkness 


We take this from a speech by 
the Minister of Information (Mr 
Brendan Bracken) to the National 
Book Council: ‘ , 

"pin Germans must have been 
delighted by the news that 
they destroyed millions of books 
when they tried to reduce j St 
Paul’s to ashes last December. 

In one raid they destroyed 
many famous printing and pub¬ 
lishing houses and great stocks 
of paper. 'Germany’s rulers 
loathe books, and Dr Goebbcls 
has declared that the intellectual 
side of things fills him with 
disgust. When the doctor made 
that statement lie for once 
deviated into truth. 

Germany’s bosses hate books 
because they hate all the graces 
of life. They want' slave minds 


in slave bodies. The lusty Ger¬ 
man louts who have trampled 
down civilisation in many Euro¬ 
pean States look upon books as 
usable fuel. Having spelt their 
way through the ravings of Mein 
Ivampf, they may be forgiven for 
feeling that there is no pleasure 
in reading. . 

Under Hitler’s rule poets and 
prosemen could not exist, lie 
forgot one of the truest of all 
sayings: "Words arc the only 
tilings- that last for ever.” Ger¬ 
many’s scientific savagery was 
worse than anything ever known 
in the blackest periods of human 
history. 

What did the new order hold 
in store for readers ? Licensed 
books, a Press in chains- 
universal darkness ? 
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A Doctor’s Farewell 
to the Pacific 

And What He Left Behind 

In 1939 an American doctor, S.' M. Lambert, bade farewell 
*■ to the Pacific Ocean and went home to his quiet American 
village. He had retired from the islands of the Pacific and 
left behind him one of the biggest medical practices in the world. 
For twenty years he had been responsible for the health of the 
million odd people who live on the scattered islands of the 
Southern' Pacific. 

In particular lie has. waged a twenty-year fight against the 
hook-worm, a small blood-sucking parasite which lowers the 
resistance of its victims and makes them a ready prey for other 
diseases. He. was sent out to fight this insidious foe by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which realised that only a well- 
organised campaign could deliver the South Sea island people 


from the scourge. 

Going up to the watery swamps 
of Western 'Papua, Dr Lambert 
and his colleagues began the 
laborious task of examining a 
million people. The exact 
amount of hook-worm in all the 
territories and islands had to be 
discovered, and the results card- 
indexed. The doctor's team went 
through each vitlage asking the 
people to line up so that blood 
specimens could be taken, and 
each specimen was examined 
under the microscope. 

A Strange Preparation 

Then, after. he had got his 
facts, Dr Lambert had to find 
tile right kind of medicine which 
could lie simply and easily pre¬ 
pared and distributed. 

One evening, he says in a book 
lie has just written, he was sit¬ 
ting in his study reading an 
American medical journal, it 
had been an exhausting day of 
experiments and the doctor was 
tired. His eye strayed to an 
article about the removal of 
hook-worm in, animals by a 
veterinary surgeon. The man 
had done it with a preparation 
•used usually for lire extin¬ 
guishers and dry-cleaning pre¬ 
parations. The doctor laughed 
aloud. That might work with 
animals, but would it work with 
human beings ? 

Ho read on. The daring vet 
had made hundreds of experi¬ 
ments, and in every case the hook¬ 
worm had entirely disappeared. 
Thou he tried it on Jiim.sclf and 
)iad wakened in the morning with 
no.pathological symptoms, 

Somerset Papers ora 

We lake these from the chorus of 
welcome with which Somerset has 
greeted its own volume in the King’s 
England series. 

pASCiNAtiNfi. This, is a Somer¬ 
set book which will gladden the 
hearts of all who love the Cider 
County. Bristol Evening Post 

. Have you yet heard of the 
Wonder .Hook of Somerset ? I 
can think of no name which 
gives a better impression of its 
scope and aclrievoment. Officially 
this alluring volume, is Arthur 
Mce’s Somerset, a richly illustrated 
encyclopedia of our county, the 
record of a joyous Odyssey. No 
more welcome companion for a 
holiday in Somerset could be 
imagined. . Bath Chronicle 

I.overs of Somerset' every¬ 
where should get this book. 
They will not be disappointed. 
It is certainly one of the most 
artistic and worth-while ad¬ 
vertisements the county -is ever 
likely to get. When the war is 


Jumping up from his chair. 
Dr Lambert rushed to ttic little 
laboratory, waving the magazine, 
lie looked anxiously along the 
shelf of bottles for a label CCI.4. 
There it was, plastered on the 
outside of a big brown bottle 
•which had never ■ been opened 
since arriving from the makers. 

" Lambert, try anything,” said 
the Medical Officer, “ even if it 
is a cleaning fluid ! ” > 

Choosing four hook-worm 
patients from the, hospital the 
doctor asked for their coopera¬ 
tion in the experiment. They 
were just bags of skin and bone 
owing to flic wasting of the 
disease. Would a dose be too 
much for them ? 

A Daring Victory 

At seven in the morning the 
four patients drank their doses 
and quickly became drowsy and 
sleepy. They lay on their beds 
“ like dry leaves.” Late in the 
afternoon the doctor’s assistant 
rushed to him in great excite¬ 
ment. " Are they dead ? ” the 
doctor asked. " Dead, no ! ” he 
replied. " They arc jumping out 
of bed and the hook-worm is 
disappearing.” 

For days the four men were 
watched carefully and the 
gradual disappearance of the 
disease was noted. It had been 
a simple but daring victory 
for medical science, and it 
meant that Dr Lambert’s million 
patients waiting and suffering 
in their lonely villages could be 
treated successfully. The scourge 
of tho Pacific had disappeared. . 

the Somerset Book 

over it should help to draw 
visitors in their thousands. 

Somerset County Gazette 

Tliis is surely one of the 
best books about Somerset ever 
written. It is a charming and 
compelling volume. No popular 
history has ever been better 
planned. It seems to hold the 
essential spirit of cacli city, 
town, and village in its pages. 
It is truly an amazing guidebook 
and should become, a classic 
work of reference. There should 
be a copy in every library and 
school in the county. 

Bridgwater Gazette 

A remarkable book. On the 
dust-cover it is claimed that 
there have been many books on 
Somerset but never one like this, 
and the book itself more than 
justifies this claim. 

Wells Journal 

A copy should lie in every 
school. It is the best value I 
have ever seen. 

Somerset County Herald 



Children's Bed-Letter Day 

Meals For Hundreds of Thousands 

A red-letter day in the annals of children s nutrition. 

YY/Trn this striking phrase Lord Horder, the great doctor who 
” has for so long devoted his energies to the improvement 
of the nation’s health, welcomed Lord Woolton’s declaration in 
Parliament that no child in the country is to lack essential food. 


Target For Today 

A Spitfire pilot amuses himself 
with bow and arrow while 
waiting for a call to Action 

Little Chum™ 

Little Ilsia had only three 
years of elementary educa¬ 
tion in a country school at 
Chienshih, 6o kilometres north 
of Enshili, capital of Ilupch 
Province, yet lie can write 
Chinese characters with the force- 
fulness and skill of an okl scholar. 

He prefers a flowing style, 
and writes with such proficiency 
and speed that lie became a 
little artist in his own district. 
He likes to read old Chinese 
classics and has memorised many 
lessons since lie was seven. 

Horn to a modest family, with 
his father unemployed for some 
time, Little ITsia actually helped 
to support his parents by selling 
his calligraphy to neighbours. 

Governor Chen was interested. 
He had the bojr sent to the 
provincial capital. In the inter¬ 
view the child wrote a scroll for 
the governor in the presence of 
many officials. Impressed by his 
calligraphy and his mastery of old 
literature, Chen sent the boy to 
the education commissioner with 
orders that he be given a more 
useful education. The boy is 
now studying in a school directly 
under the provincial government. 

From “ China at War ” 

The Unexpected 

Wo boor of an anxious workman 
who knocked at the door of a 
C N reader and said : “ Beg your 
pardon, but could you let tno 
have a tin to take these home in ? 
I’m told they’re very gpod for the 
garden ” ; and hold out a grimy 
hand with two tiny frogs he had 
found among the shrubs.. 


This is a national policy for 
which the . CN has always 
pleaded, and today we would 
urge those local authorities who 
have been so negligent in the past 
to act with speed and enthusiasm' 
in carrying out their by no means 
easy task in providing meals for 
the greatest number of children 
possible. Everybody must help, 
declared Lord Horder, “ for our 
children arc all that wo have for 
tomorrow,” 

Lord Wool ton, who must have 
been the happiest man in our 
country oil that red-letter day, 
announced that the Government 
would increase its grants toward 
school meals to the local author¬ 
ities so as to contribute an 
average of 80 per cent through¬ 
out the country, in some cases 
up to 95 per cent. 

Enough Food 

At present only 300,000 of the 
5,000,000 in our State schools 
are receiving school meals, but 
though the number has been 
doubled since a few months ago 
there were still areas which 
made little or no provision. Lord 
Woolton assured the local 
authorities that enough food 
would be forthcoming, whatever 
the ' demand, school canteens 
being given priority supplies. 

To enable the 300,000 to be 
quickly raised to 400,000 the 
Ministry of Food is to increase 
the cooking depots from 170 to 
250 at once, bringing into service 
the reserves set aside for a 
national emergency and making 
the schools’ cooking centres 4000. 


It is now up to those local 
authorities who have not yet 
done so to start individual or 
central kitchens. The Board of 
Education has sent instructions 
To them all, and should their 
buildings not be suitable the 
Board hopes to be able to send 
along special huts for cooking 
and washing-up purposes. In 
this way provision for a million 
children will have been made 
during the next-twelve months. 
The C N hopes local enthusiasm 
will shorten this period very much, 

The Milk Scheme 

In any case, there should be 
no difficulty about the supply of 
milk. Lord Woolton stated that 
at present only 60 per cent of the 
children arc taking advantage of 
the scheme. To encourage the 
authorities to do more the 
Government offers a 100 per 
cent grant and will not only 
provide all the pots but will pay 
for the labour. 

It is all very encouraging, 
especially as in the same speech 
Lord Woolton announced the 
provision of meals for munition 
workers. There would be no 
competition for food between 
worker and child, as lie will have 
enough for bifth. He added that' 
by. the proper feeding of the 
workman at his work and Iris 
child at the school wo shall be 
not only maintaining the health 
of the nation during wartime, 
but doing something of perman¬ 
ent value both to the industrial 
life of the community and to the 
rising generation. 



_ Ask for 

X1&J84 and 
iiave the Fastest 
and Finest-made 
Bicycle 
in your school 


^'tSSA I is better 
because . * . 

It is as light as a feather, yet 
enormously strong. 

It stays shiny-new much longer. 
It goes up hills easier and. faster. 

It has special Staychrome plating 
and special Duragleem enamel. 

, Every single part is perfectly 
finished — made with the 
finest materials. 

Champion cyclists — like Hubert 
Opperman — choose B.S.A. 

Write today for free catalogue to :— 

B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., (Dept. N2/11), 
BIRMINGHAM II. 
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BRAN TUB 



These drawings by Mr John Hassall, the well-known artist, show various ways in which schools are 
helping to raise money for the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St John Fund. Is your school helping ? 


LITTLE MISS TGRVY 

little girl, while listening to 
the reading'of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, said, "Mother, why does 
the book never mention Topsy’s 
last name ? ” 

• “ Why, she had no other name, 

■my child." 

'"Yes, mother, slie had, and I 
know it.". ■ 

■ " Well, what was it ? ” 

" Turvyher full name was 
Topsy . Turvy.” 

TUne Seven Seas 

\yii sometimes hear it said of a 

■ man that ho has sailed the 
seven seas. 

It is a very old expression, having 
been used by ancient Latin writers 
in referring to the salt-water 
lagoons which extend for about 
40 miles from Altinum, north of 
Venice, to Ravenna! Today, how¬ 
ever, the seven seas referred to 
are usually the North and South 
Atlantic, the North and South 
Pacific, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. 


God’s BeastSe 


Qnck upon a time, no doubt in the 
Middle Ages, a man was accused 
of a crime lie had not committed, 
lie was condemned to be beheaded. 

As the poor man was about to 
lay his head on the block he caught 
sight of a ladybird, and, fearing to 
crush it, removed it carefully and 
laid . it aside. His action was 
noticed by the onlookers, who 
looked at one another in surprise. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

In the. evening the planet Venus 
is in the south-west, Mars is 
in the south, 
and Jupiter, 
Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
In the morn¬ 
ing Mercury is 
low in the cast. 
The picture shows the Moon as 
it may be seen at i r o'clock on 
Sunday night, November y. 



Jacko’s Bright Idea 



J ACKO went to see Big Sister Belinda. But she was out, and Jacko got 
tired of waiting. What could he do to amuse himself! Perhaps, he 
thought, if he took out the stair-rods, he could make a slide of the carpet. 
The mat at the bottom would do to sit on. It was a great success. But 
Belinda wasn’t at all pleased. 


and with one accord it was decided 
that a man who showed such kind¬ 
ness of heart could not possibly bo 
a criminal. 

He was pardoned on the spat. 
And the spectators, convinced that 
God had sent this little creature to 
save the life of a just man, gave 
the insect the name of God’s 
Beastie, by which it is known in 
France to this day. 

ERROR 

'J'liEKF. once was a girl of Baroda 
Who liked every perfume they 
showed her. 

Through faulty routine. 

They despatched paraffin, 

Which wasn’t the odour they owed 
• her. 

Where the Morse Was 

farmer hired an Irishman to do 
odd jobs about the farm. He 
told the man to go round to the 
stable and see if the horse was in 
the trap, as he had ordered the 
vehicle to be got ready. Presently 
Paddy returned; and said ; 

” No, your honour ; the horse is 
not in the trap, but lie is standing 
between two poles quite near." 

Making a Guinea 

Quin and Foote one day 
walked out 

To view the country round, 

In merry mood they, chatting, stood 
Hard by the village pound. 

Foote from his purse a shilling took, 
And said, " I'll bet a penny. 

In a short space, within this place, 
I'll make this piece a guinea.” 
Upon the ground, within the pound, 
The shilling soon was thrown. 

“ Behold,” said Foote, “ the thing’s 
made out. 

For there is one pound one." 

“ I wonder not,” said Quin, “ that 
thought 

Should iri your head he found, 

Since that’s the way your debts 
you pay— 

One shilling in the pound.” 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


The Boy Talks 
With the IVIcin 


Boy. Will you talk to me about 
the word Gentleman ? What does 
it mean ? 

Man. Originally it meant a man 
of good family, allied to the govern¬ 
ing class, which in the old days 
consisted entirely of fighting men. 
The ” gentleman ” possessed a coat- 
of-arms. recognised by the heralds. 

Boy. That, I suppose, must 
have meant that a very limited 
number of men were gentlemen. 

Man. Very limited indeed. 
However, the use of the word 
gradually became wider, and at 
the time of Shakespeare gentlemen 
had become the title of many who 
could claim no noble descent. 
Shakespeare, as an actor, was 
legally a vagabond, but as he pros¬ 
pered as a playwright he was able 
to buy land and houses and to 
purchase a coat-of-arms from the 
Heralds' Office, with a spear on 


both shield and crest, although 
lie was no soldier. Thus a gentle- . 
man had then become one possess¬ 
ing property. So, as early as 1600, 
we find a playwright deriding the 
word gentleman. 

Boy. So gentlemen were be¬ 
coming common ! 

Man. Not common, but cer¬ 
tainly less rare. Gradually the 
word became associated with good 
manners.' Propertied people could 
afford to give -their children 
education, and thus an educated 
class arose, possessing, good 
manners ; not very numerous, but 
forming a considerable fraction 
of the population. 

Boy. How long was it before, the 
mass of the people went to school ? 

Man. Shakespeare died in 1616, 
and it was 254 years before Mr 
Gladstone’s first government passed, 
the Klemcntary Education Act. 


After that people of gentle man¬ 
ners multiplied and today well- 
mannered people are no longer 
rare. So we have conic to use the 
word gentleman of any man who is 
kind and courteous. 

Boy. Has the same thing 
occurred in other countries ? 

Man. Yes, and even more 
remarkably. The French Monsieur, 
the Italian Signor, the German 
Herr, are all words meaning lord, 
so that lords are very common on 
the Continent. And it must be 
admitted that it is nicer to call a 
woman Signora than Missis. A 
wag has suggested that every 
woman should be called Lady, 
whether she' be daughter of duke or 
dustman, and certainly it would be 
in the spirit of our democratic age. 
“Good morning. Lady Jones; 
would you kindly let me have my 
usual rations ? ” 


MISSING WORDS 

Can you supply' the missing 
words in this verse ? They consist 
of the same seven letters in each 
case, hut arranged differently : 
\yiiEN they found that cata¬ 
comb 

Near the ....... at Rome, 

Twas the discussion of 

the season ; . 

But the.effect 

Of the skeletons select 
Deprived the poor professor of 
his reason ! 

Do You Live at Glasgow ? 

Qlas is Celtic tor "green,” and cu, 
or ghu, stands-for “dear,” so 
Glasgow probably'means the "dear 
green place.” Others say it means 
“ the dark glen." 

lei on Parle Fraticais 

a 

Les Cris Des Animaux 

II va sans dire quo les nnimaux do 
Franco parlent frangais. Ainsi lc coq 
no cliante pas cock-a-doodle-do ! mais 
cocorico I Lc chat s’appdlc Minot au 
lieu do Pussy e t dit Miaou, miaou ! 
Lc cliicn s’appellc Medor et nboic 
Oita, oud, otta ! L’iinc fait IH-llan, 
Ili-llan l Lc canard fait Coin-coin I 
I-a vaclie, die, parlc anglais, clle 
dit Mon, Mou I Le porroquet, Tui, 
parle toutes, les langucs sauf 
1’allcmand, mais il faut dire qu’il 
11’est pas oitoyen frangais. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Bunch oi Flowers 

Swcetfta, 
petunia, fuchsia, 
orchid, stock, 
clematis, daffodil, 
bluebell. 
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How to Cure Family 

COUGHS& 
COLDS 




More Motherly 
Advice by 
NURSE E. 
CAVENDISH , 
the Authority 
on Family 
Ailments . 


M Y last article told you how to feed your 
children in wartime, and how to pre¬ 
vent them catching colds.. Hut, however 
careful you aro~ kiddies will 
sometimes pick up coughs 
and colds, and the only, 
thing to do is to be ready at 
ouce to stop them taking 
hold and developing into 
something really serious. 
Remember, this is just,the 
time of year when colds 
are most dangerous. 

That is why every mother ought to keep 
a specific in the house ready for instant, use 
if her kiddies show the first danger sign. 
Then she can be confident that she will be 
able to keep them out of real danger, 
MAKE YOUIt OWN COUCH MIXTURE 
Here is a real old-fashioned remedy for 
Coughs and Colds, which can easily be 
made up at home and is ideal for children 
because, they like its pleasant taste, yet 
it brings better results than anything 
you’ve ovei* tried. 

Heat half a pint of water, to which you 
add one ounce of Parmint(Double Strength), 
which is made up from ten of the most 
healing and soothing ingredients, and is 
obtainable at any chemist. You may 
sweeten the mixture to your own taste 
with any one of the. fol¬ 
lowing : a little sugar, or 
one or two spoonfuls of 
syrup or juice from jam 
or tinned fruit. The whole 
makes a pleasapt-tasting 
mixture which brings im¬ 
mediate results from the 
most stubborn coughs and 
colds, and is particularly good for children. 

Dosage : adults, i tablcspoonfut; child¬ 
ren, 8-12 years, i dessertspoonful; 4-8 
years, 1 tcaspoonful—each four times a day. 

Cut out this recipe to remind you of 
the dosage and the simple method of 
preparation. 




■\TF.W and second-hand Hooks on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Quick postal service. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB I 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 



Doctors and Nurses recommend 
‘California Syrup Of Figs’ 


They know it to be a perfectly safe 
and natural fruit laxative. It ensures 
gentle but thorough action and the 
kiddies love its delicious flavour. 

When your child gets cross and 
peevish, has a coated tongue and 
a headache, all that is needed to 


restore health and happiness is 
‘ California Syrup of Figs,’ Nature’s 
own laxative.The wise motherfollorys 
the advice of doctors and nurses and 
gives a dose of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ brand laxative each week. Be 
sure to emphasize ’ CALIFORNIA.’ 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Fieri way House, Farrlngdon Street, London, K 0 4. Advertisement Olliees : Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, London, hi 0 4. It is registered as a newspaper lor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post-. Entered as Second-Mass Matter, January IS, 1 Odd, at the Post Oitigo, Boston, .Mass. Solo Agents lor Australia and 
New Keajand : Messrs Gordon A Goteli, Ltd ; and for Smith Africa : Cent ral News Agency, Ltd. The t! N is sold subject to these conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers, lie lent, resold, 
hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade, exccot at the full retail price of lid ; and that It shall n.A be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of 
Trade. November d, 1941. S.S, "" , 































































































